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SERMON DLXXIII.* 


BY REV. ENOCH POND, D.D., 


PROFESSOR IN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BANUOR, ME. 


THE RELIGION OF PANTHEISM. 


“Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradi- 
tions of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ."—Coxossians ii. 8. 


Tuts exhortation of the apostle has lost nothing of its perti- 
nence or importance through the lapse of time. The world has 
been cursed these thousands of years with systems of vain and 
vaunting philosophy, which have set theirclaims above the Bible, 
and have perverted and corrupted the true religion. There has 
not been a year since the death of Paul, when, could he have 
returned to the earth and spoken again to his brethren in the flesh, 
he might not have appropriately addressed them in the language 
of the text: ‘“* Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the traditions of men, after the rudiments 
of ‘the world, and not after Christ.” 

I deeply feel that this warning, this exhortation, is peculiarly 
appropriate at the present day; and it is because I thus feel, that 
I have made it the foundation of my present discourse. The 
two grand enemies of the Church at this day, as it seems to me, 
are Popery on the one hand, and a proud, infidel, pantheistic 
philosophy on the other. From which of the two she has most to 
fear, I shall not undertake to decide. Of our danger from the 
former we have been the most frequently and solemnly warned, 
and seem to be the most fully aware. 1 feel called upon, there- 





* Preached at the installation of the Rev. Preston Pond over the Edwards church and 
society in Boston, February 24th, 1852. 
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fore, to sound a note of alarm (feeble though it may be) with 
respect to the latter. 

The subject of this discourse is, the Religion of Pantheism ; its 
nature, its characteristics, its defects, and the marks by which it 
is to be distinguished from the religion of the gospel. 

Pantheism is that form of religion which makes every thing 
God, and God everything. It teaches that there is but one sub- 
stance or essence in the universe, and that all existing beings and 
things are but parts, exhibitions, developments of that. 

Pantheists, however, have not been agreed as to the nature 
of this universal substance, and the manner in which it moves, or 
is moved. Some have held all things to be material ; and their 
system has been one of gross naturalism. ‘There is no such 
thing as spirit, distinct from matter, in the universe. Others have 
regarded all things as spiritual, or more properly ideal, and their 
system is one of pure idealism. What we call matter has no 
existence out of ourselves. We have an idea of it, and that is 


all. 

With some, the grand moving principle is immanent in nature, 
where it is developing its forces and working out results, accord- 
ing to necessary and eternal laws. With others, the motive 
power is rather emanative. The greut source of being is con- 
stantly sending forth its streams to wander in fixed courses for a 
time, and then flow back to the ocean from which they came. 
We are ourselves, just now, little bubbles upon the surface; but 
the bubble will soon burst, and we shall be as though we had not 
been. 

The Pantheism of some is dry, speculative, and scarcely intel- 
ligible ; like that of the transcendentalists of Germany. The Pan- 
theism of others is of a more religious cast; like that of the 
Brahmins of India, the Sufies of Persia, and the mystics of the 
middle ages. 

It is with Pantheism in its religious aspect that we are now 
more particularly concerned ; and if any doubt whether, in this 
view, the subject is worthy our consideration, let me conciliate 
their attention by the mention of two or three facts. 

1. Pantheism is, probably, the oldest form of religious error 
now existing on the earth. No sooner did the knowledge of the 
true God begin to pass away from the minds of men, than we 
find them deifying nature, or (which is the same) deifying those 
processes and laws, in accordance with which existing changes 
were seen to take place. This was Pantheism. So it was in 
Egypt, that old cradle of superstition and speculation, from which 
the treasures of ‘ science falsely so called’ were imported into 
the neighboring countries. So it was in Phoenicia, in Chaldza, 
in Persia, in Greece, in later times among the Jews, and in the 
oriental nations generally. 
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2. Pantheism is now more widely spread than almost any 
other form of error. It pervades the minds, not only of the 
Boodhs and the Brahmins of India, but of the unknown myriads of 
the Chinese empire. It prevails extensively among the Moham- 
medaus of Persia. And a late English writer, having the best 
means of information, says: ‘* Already all, or nearly all educated 
men, from end to end of continental Europe, (the Anglo-Saxon 
race alone excepted.) if they have not yet declared themselves on 
the side of Pantheism, are held back from doing so by motives 
of conventional propriety, or of policy.”* This writer excepts the 
Anglo-Saxon race ; but even these are not all to be excepted. 
Pantheism has its advocates in both England and America, who, 
if not numerous, are learned, gifted, assuming, arrogant, and 
confident of success. Their confidence is increased, so far as 
this country is concerned, by that flood of German ideas and 
German immigrants which is constantly pouring in upon us. 

3. But there is another reason why this subject claims the 
attention of evangelical ministers and Christians. The error of 
which we speak is preéminently insidious and deceptive ; assum- 
ing an evangelical dress, using religious words and phrases, 
and putting on the appearance, often, of uncommon philanthropy 
and sanctity, while it is all hollow, heartless, godless itself, and 
is adapted to eat out the heart and life of every form of religion 
with which it comes in contact. 

I have said that the Pantheist adopts evangelical words and 
phrases, using them of course in a pantheistic sense. He talks 
of God so freely and frequently, that he may almost be said to take 
the name of God in vain. Spinoza, the great high priest of the 
doctrine in modern times, had so much to say in all connections 
of God, that he was spoken of by his friends as ‘* God-intoxi- 
cated.” 

And not only is the name of God used, but much is said, in ad- 
miring, adoring language, of his perfections. The Pantheist professes 
to see God in every thing. The sun, the moon, the stars, the 
clouds, the winds, the waves, the earth, and all that breathes, 
or does not breathe, upon the surface of the earth, all speak 
alike of God, and are so many manifestations of his presence 
and power. No people so much admire God in his works, and 

rofess to be so ravished with them, as those of whom we speak. 
To be awe-struck in view of the lofty mountain, or the rolling 
ocean, or the muttering thunder; to be delighted with a beautiful 
bird, or flower, or tree, or landscipe ; this is a part of their reli- 
gion, their worship. They also acknowledge, without reserve, 
their dependence upon God, and mourn their distance from him, 
and sigh and long for a more perfect union. 

The Pantheist has much to say on the subject of religion. His 











* Isaac Taylor, in his “ Wesley and Methodism.” 
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is the religion, not only of nature, but of art; the religion of po- 
etry, of music, of painting, of statuary, and even of architecture. 
A gothic church, for example, with its towers, and arches, and 
painted windows, and sombre light, is a remarkably religious 
object. Nor does he discard what is commonly called revealed 
religion. He speaks kindly and patronizingly of the Bible, 
professes to honor it, and talks of the inspiration of those who 
wrote it. The Christ of our religion, he says, was a wonderful 
personage ; the highest of all the developments of humanity, or, 
if you choose, a manifestation of the Divinity. Christianity, too, 
is a * great idea,” which came forth to light in the fulness of 
time, and as yet has never been superseded. 

The Pantheist is often not only a member of the Christian 
Church, but a minister in it, and a teacher of its future ministers. 
Nor does his course of life necessarily belie his profession. His 
mind may be serious and contemplative, his aspect grave, his 
disposition amiable, and his morals not only pure, but severe. 
He denies himself, it may be, many indulgences, loves every 
body, has little contact with the world, and professes and seems 
to live above it. 

And now the question arises: Is not this a holy character? Is 
he not a truly religious man? What fault is to be found with a 
religion such as this? And how is it to be distinguished, if dis- 
tinguished at all, from the religion of the gospel ? 

These, my brethren, are fair questions; and I propose to give 
them, if you will bear with me, a fair and full answer. 

I. First, then, this pantheistic religion differs from the religion of 
the gospel, in that it has no God. After what has been said, this 
may seem to you a startling declaration; but I make it, I assure 
you, in all seriousness: the religion of the Pantheist has no God. 
He may talk as much as he pleases about God, and profess to 
admire him in his works: his system embraces, and he himself 
believes in, no God at all. 

What is God? This term, as used by all Theists, denotes a 
real Being, a spirit, @ person, possessing personal attributes, and 
exercising personal prerogatives and powers. He made the 
world, and governs it: He created us, and has a right to dispose 
of us according to his pleasure. Does the Pantheist believe 
in such a God as this? Not at all. Does he believe in any 
literal, personal Deity? No more than the Atheist. What then 
does he mean by the term God, which is so often on his lips? 
He means almost any thing you please—except the God of na- 
ture and the Bible. Some make God an inward force, a moving 
power, an unfolding process, a universallaw. Some call him an 
idea, a principle. a teeling. Some make him every thing, and 
some nothing. At any rate, he is but a personification, and not a 
person ; a figure of speech, and not a reality. 
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Among heathen Pantheists, none have refined upon this sub- 
ject more exquisitely than the Boodhs of China; and they have 
come deliberately to the conclusion that God is Nothing. Among 
Christian Pantheists, none have pursued their investigations far- 
ther, or more intently, than Hegel, the last and greatest of the 
leading transcendentalists of Germany ; and he, too, has come to 
the same conclusion: God is Nothyg. Here then we have it 
from both Pagan and Christian, and from either side of the globe : 
God is Nothing. And,on the principles which these men adopt, 
they reason correctly. There is no resisting their conclusion. 
They say, with the Atheist, No God. 

On this point, I agree entirely with the late Professor Ware, 
Jr., of Cambridge. ‘ Pantheism,” he says, ‘or a denial of the 
strict personality of God, is a virtual denial of God. Indeed, this 
is the only sense in which it seems possible to make that denial. 
No one thinks of denying the existence of principles and laws ; 
and if these constitute the Deity, he has not been denied, and 
cannot be. The only denial possible is by the exclusion of a per- 
sonal existence. There can be no Atheism but this, and this is 
Atheism. There is a personal God, or there is none.”’* 

Here, then, we have a sounding, vaunting religion, with high 

retensions to spirituality and piety, without a God. The system 
includes none but a figurative Deity, which is, in reality, none at 
all. To offer usa religion without the Trinity, without an atone- 
ment, without the special work of the Holy Spirit, and justifica- 
tion by faith in Christ—this were bad enough. But to present 
us with a philosophical theory which excludes the very existence 
of the Supreme Beiug, and call that a religion—this is the 
strangest and the worst of all! This is to insult both the under- 
standing and the heart! 

And as Pantheism excludes a literal, personal God, so it ex- 
cludes all those doctrines, and all those spiritual duties and affec- 
tions, which hang upon the Divine existence. If there is no God, 
what need have we to fear him, or love him; or how are such 
affections possible? We may fear a power, we may admire a 
process; but this is not fearing or loving God. 

Again: If there is no God, then there is no such thing as the 
providence of God. And if there is no Divine Providence, there 
is no room for gratitude, submission, or trust. You rise in the morn- 
ing, and thank God for your preservation through the night. 
When you retire at night, you thank him for the favors and mer- 
cise of the day. But if you were reg enlightened, 
you would know that all this is a superfluous and superstitious 
labor. To be sure, the processes of nature have been moving 
kindly on. The conditions of your being, and of your comforta- 





* Sermon on the Personality of God, p. 13. 
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ble being, have not been forfeited. But there has been no proper 
Divine Providence over you. It is not God who has blessed you ; 
and why should you be at the trouble to thank him? 

Under trials and afflictions, it is the privilege of the Christian 
to submit to God. He says: “It is the Lord; let him do what 
seemeth him good.” ‘The cup which my Father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it?’ But this precious consolation Pan- 
theism, like Atheism, takes quite away. It leaves no ground for 
it at all. ‘The powers of nature have, indeed, been working 
against me; atleast, Iam cursed with some painful ideas. I have 
unpleasant dreams. But then there is no hand of God in this. 
There is no God to have a hand in it. As my sufferings are un- 
avoidable, I may as well submit as complain. What we cannot 
help, we should consent to bear, and to bear with a manly forti- 
tude.’ This is all the submission which Pantheism knows. 

And these pantheistic theories furnish no more ground of trust 
with regard to the future, than they do of submission or gratitude. 
The powers of nature will continue to work, and its processes to 
run on; but where will they run, and what will be tke issue? 
Who can tell? We are out at sea. and appearances now may be 
fair and calm; but fierce storms will arise, the winds will blow, 
and the billows roll; and where they will roll us, there is no being 
in the universe that knows. Leave to the Christian his God, a 
God of infinite wisdom, power, and love, in whose hands are all 
agencies and influences, and without whom not a sparrow falls ; 
and he has no fears. He can be resigned and happy under any 
circumstances. ‘ I have set the Lord always before me; because 
he is at my right hand, I shall not be moved.” But take away the 
providence of God, and all ground of trust is gone. We are the 
sport now of conflicting causes and influences, and what is to 
become of us, or what is to be the issue of things in the general, no 
tongue can tell. 

The Pantheist may talk of his dependence upon God ; but his 
dependence, like his trust, is all asham. Dependent upon what ? 
On influences which are above him; on a law, a power, which 
he cannot resist. Dependent on the blind forces and processes 
of nature, which nq being originated, which none controls, and 
the issues of which none can understand. And is this to be called 
dependence upon God? Shame on those who can consent to use 
terms in such a way! And pity on those who can be deluded 
by them! 

But the Pantheist mourns his absence from God, and sighs 
and longs for a more perfect union. And now what is the mean- 
ing of all this? Does he deplore, with the Christian, his spiritual 
departures from God, and seek and strive for a greater nearness 
in this sense? Not atall. This is no part of what he means. 
But he is an individual now. He is in a state of development, 
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of emanation, and consequently of comparative separation. He 
is not now, as he once was, in the bosom of the ocean, but is a 
bubble on the surface; and he longs to be resolved back again— 
to be entirely absorbed. He longs for the day when the bubble 
shall burst, and he shall return into the great universe of being.* 

The spirit of all true religion is a spirit of prayer. The Chris- 
tian cannot live without prayer. It is natural to him as his breath, 
and necessary as his daily food. But Pantheism removes all 
ground of prayer, and renders it a useless, meaningless service. 
Pray to whom, if there is no personal, prayer-hearing God? Pray 
to inward forces, processes, and laws? Pray to an idea, a prin- 
ciple, a feeling, a personification, a figure of speech? What 
sense or propriety is there in prayer such as this? No; on the 
pantheistic theory, there is no reason or use in prayer. Weare 
all in the world’s great machine together, and if we get into 
trouble there, there is no help for us. It is vain to cry for 
relief or mercy. Blind forces cannot hear us. Nor will it help the 
matter at all to personify these forces, and callthem God. They 
are still deaf and dumb and blind; a God who cannot hear, or 
see, or save. 

I have now shown that Pantheism is a religion without a God ; 
and that in excluding God, it necessarily excludes all those doc- 
trines, spiritual duties and affections, which stand connected 
with the Divine existence. 

II. I proceed to say, secondly, that Pantheism is a religion with- 
out a Bible. By the Bible, I understand a supernatural revelation, 
authenticated by miracles and other infallible proofs, inspired b 
the Holy Ghost, and comprised in our canonical books of the 
Old and New Testaments. Such is the Bible, according to the 
understanding of evangelical Christians—the only Bible that is 
worth contending for; and such a Bible, Pantheism entirely 
excludes. How can it be otherwise? The Bible, we say, is a 
revelation from God; but Pantheism says there is no literal, 
personal God to make such a revelation. The Bible, we say, is 
authenticated by miracles; but Pantheism says there never was 
a proper miracle, and never can be. The Bible, we say, is a 
supernatural gift; but Pantheism denies that there is any thing 





* If any doubt as to the nature of these panthcistic longings after a more perfect 
union with God, let him read the rhapsodies of the Sufies, a class of Persian Pantheists, 
on the subject. Some have mistaken their wild songs as the breathing forth of holy de- 
sires. This, if I mistake not, was the case with Prof. Tholuck. But Henry Martyn, who 
resided long at Shiraz, and was brought into continual contact with the Sufies, knew them 
better. He describes them as “a body of mystic latitudinarians, distinguished chiefly for 
gross sensuality and self-indulgence, incredible vanity, and universal skepticism.” “Their 
professed religion,” he says, “is no religion at all. It removes all the foundations, and 
unsett'es all religious belicf.” One of them said to Mr. Martyn, that “himself, and every 
created thing, was God.” Another said: “There is no distinction between the Creator 
and the creature, and no real difference between good and evil.” 
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supernatural—anything above, or aside from, natural processes 
and laws. 

But it will be asked: Do not our philosophical savans put abun- 
dant honor upon some of the sacred writers, speaking of them 
as divinely illuminated, rapt, inspired? Indeed, they do; and 
they put equal honor upon Homer, and Hesiod, and Socrates, 
and Plato, and Zoroaster, and all the great poets and philoso- 
meg of antiquity. These were all inspired, as really, and per- 

aps as fully, as Moses, or David, or Isaiah, or any of the He- 
brew prophets. Indeed, these ladies and gentlemen are them- 
selves inspired, as every wise and gifted person must be. 

There are two ways in which to be rid of the proper inspiration 
of the Scriptures. The one is, to deny it in terms; and this is by 
far the more honorabie way. The other is, to make inspiration a 
common, an almost universal gift; so that while it is accorded 
in terms tothe sacred writers, or to some of them, they still have 
no preéminence or authority above a thousand others. If the 
inspiration of Moses and the prophets did not exceed that of 
heathen poets and modern Pantheists, who would think of being 
bound by their decisions, or giving any diligent heed to their 
words? 

In excluding the Bible, Pantheism excludes, of course, all the 
important doctrines of the Bible. 

It denies the moral freedom, the accountableness of man. The 
processes and powers of nature move resistlessly on. One endless 
chain of causes and effects, of antecedents and consequents—and 
these directed, not by a personal God, but by an invincible neces- 
sity—binds every thing. Hence, there is no room left for moral 
freedom ; it is gone for ever. Nor is this conclusion disclaimed by 
leading Pantheists. ‘Every thing,” says Spinoza, “is deter- 
mined by a necessity of nature, nor could aught be produced 
otherwise than it is.” ‘* All which has been, which is, and shall 
be,” says Hegel, ‘is founded on the eternal necessity of things.” 

Pantheism denies the existence and even the possibility of sin. 
“If it is the Divine nature which lives and acts in all creatures 
and things, then all their action is Divine action. All created 
intelligences think,’feel, and act as God acts in them, and, of 
course, precisely as he would have them. Hence, there can be 
nothing wrong, nothing sinful, in the character or conduct of any 
rational being.” Nor do modern Pantheists shrink at all from 
the conclusion thus imputed to them. ‘ Men have invented 
names,” says Spinoza, “to distinguish that as good which tends 
to their benefit, and that as evil which is the contrary.” But there 
is no ground of difference in the reality of things. Our American 
Pantheists set forth the same doctrine, as appears in the following 





* See Murdock’s Sketches, p. 187. 
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passages from ‘“* The Dial :’” ** Holding, as Pantheists do, but one 
essence of things, which essence is God, they must deny the ex- 
istence of essential evil. All evil is negative ; it is imperfection, 
non-growth. It is not essential, but modal. Sin is not a wilful 
transgression of a righteous law, but it is the difficulty, the ob- 
struction, which the infinite meets in entering into the finite.” 
This then is sin—* the obstruction which the infinite meets in enter- 
ing into the finite.” I hope the definition may be remembered. 
Another writer in “The Dial” says: ‘“ Pantheism annihilates 
man, so far as moral obligation is concerned. Man’s desires, 
thoughts, and volitions are manifestations of God ; and if so, they 
must be good, and are bad only in appearance, if at all.”’* 

It follows from what has been sald, that Pantheists must deny 
all proper punishment for sin. If there is no sin, there surel 
ought to be no punishment. The results of our actions, indeed, 
are not all alike. Some are painful; others are agreeable. But 
aside from natural, necessary results, there is no such thing as 
reward or punishment. There is no personal Sovereign in the 
universe to bestow the one or inflict the other. ' 

And if sin incurs no penalty, then there can be no such thing 
as forgiveness, or the remission of a penalty. When persons cease 
from such actions as give them pain, the pain, of course, ceases; 
and this is all the forgiveness of which Pantheism has any know- 
ledge. ; 

Fikes said that Pantheists in Christianlands are not backward 
to speak of Christ. What then do they think of him? And where 
do they place him? Just where it best suits their own conveni- 
ence. The Christ of Strauss is but an deal personage—the hero 
of the Christian myths. The Christ of Parker is a man like our- 
selves; an extraordinary man; a gifted man; the greatest perhaps 
that has yet appeared, though not so great as may be anticipated 
in future years. The Christ of many of the German Pantheists , 
is divine. These men have no scruple in ascribing Divinity to 
our Saviour. Every creature is divine. Christ was truly ‘God, 
manifest in the flesh.” And so was Hegel; so is Feuerbach and 
Strauss; so is every other creature which has flesh and blood. 

It may interest you to know what views our American Pantheists 
take of the atonement. The conductors of the Dial speak of it 
on this wise: ‘“‘ Pantheists hold to the atonement, or the at-one-ment 
between the soul and God. This is strictly a unity or oneness of 
essence, brought about by the incarnation of the Spirit of God 
within us’’—since each one of us is ‘God manifest in the flesh.” 
As we grow wise, just, and pure, we grow to be one with God in 
mode, as we always were in essence. This “ atonement”—in 





* Dial, vol. i., pp. 106, 424, 
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mode—* is effected by Christ, only as he taught the manner in 
which it is to be accomplished more fully than any other, and 
gave a better illustration of it in his own person.” 

As tothe doctrine of immortality, which makes a part of almost 
all religions, Pantheists in one sense admit it, and in another sense 
deny it. The soul is immortal as to its substance or essence. Par- 
taking of the very nature of God, of course, it cannot be annihi- 
lated. But as to its separate, conscious existence, the soul is not 
immortal. It will cease to exist. It will, at length, be swallowed 
up in the great ocean of being from which it came. Peradven- 
ture it may come forth again, in some other connection or form, 
but never as constituting the same individual person which now 
exists. This is what John Toland meant, in that heathenish 
epitaph which he wrote for himself: ‘* My substance shall come 
forth again, at some period of eternity, but never again shall it 
be Toland.” 

As to the precise period of the soul’s absorption, Pantheists are 
not agreed among themselves. Some think it may occur in the 
present life. Thus the Fakirs of India not unfrequently come 
into a state before they die, in which they say: “J am the 
unchangeable; I am the ever-living; I am the inconceivable, 
the simple life, the displayer of all things.” Some hold, with 
Toland, that the absorption takes place at death ; while others 
believe that this great event may be long delayed, especially in 
the case of those who are not prepared for it when they leave 
the world. They may be destined to pass into other bodies, and 
to undergo long probations and purgations, before they are suffi- 
ciently purified to be swallowed up of life. 

Ihave said that the morality which Pantheism inculcates is 
often severe; as in the case of the ancient mystics and ascetics. 
But in other cases, and I fear in most cases in modern times, it is 
just the opposite of this. Having no fear of God before their 
eyes, and no dread of a future personal retribution, persons 
throw off all restraint, give a loose rein to appetite and lust, and 
practise every form of wickedness with anions. 

You will now be able to judge, my hearers, of the nature of 
pantheistic piety, or the religion of Pantheism. You will be able 
to see wherein it differs from the religion of the gospel; or rather, 
that it differs every where, in every thing except sounds and names. 
If the Bible is true, this religion is a shadow, and a great deal 
worse than a shadow; and if this be true, the Bible is a useless 
and pernicious fiction. Certain it is, that the two can never stand 
together. They have nothing in common, whether in doctrine or 
yo ; whether in object of worship, or motives to action, or rules 
of life. 

And now, if the question be raised: How is it that this miser- 
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able delusion has obtained so wide a currency in the world? 
how is it that it prevails, not only among Jews, Mohammedans, 
and Heathens, but in calighnned Christian lands, so that it may 
be} said (I fear with truth) that “already all, or nearly all edu- 
cated men, from end to end of continental Europe,” are infected 
by it; so that, next to Popery, it may be regarded as the most 
appalling enemy of a pure Christianity ? the answers to these in- 

uiries may be given in few words. With all its absurdities 
this religion has much to recommend it to nearly all classes of 
carnal, unrendwed men. It has a bait, a sop, a lure for each, 
— his taste and inclination may be. 

‘“‘For the contemplative and devout, it has its mysticism, its 
vagueness, its pretended spirituality, and deadness to the world. 
For the poetical and imaginative, it has many enchantments; as 
it gives consciousness and life to every object, and makes all 
things but expressions of the Infinite One. For the vain and 
the proud, no Circe ever mingled so intoxicating a cup. ‘Ye 
shall be as gods,’ said the arch-tempter to our first parents, six 
thousand years ago. ‘ Ye are gods,’ he now whispers into will- 
ing ears. For the shallow pretender to wisdom, this philosophy 
has peculiar charms. He has only to learn the sounding phrase- 
ology of the sect; to talk of the me and the not me, of the heights 
of the absolute, and the profundities of the human consciousness; 
and he is already a great character; he is beyond the depths of 
ordinary men.” For the professed liberalist, the man of easy con- 
science, who thinks one religion just as good as.another, Panthe- 
ism is the most convenient thing in the world ; for it can assume 
any shape, appear in any form, adopt any creed, or all creeds, or 
no creed at all, as circumstances seem to require. ‘ For the 

leasure-loving and the sensual, this doctrjne is a perfect heaven. 
t legitimates and dignifies all their enjoyments; it makes a reli- 
gion of self-indulgence ; it excites no fears, imposes no restraints, 
but permits every one to consult his own comforts, as best he 
may.” 

That a system so manifold as this, which has a chamber of 
imagery for every vain imagination, should have advocates and 
friends, is certainly no matter of surprise. We wonder not at all 
that it has spread widely in this wicked world ; we wonder not 
that it begins to raise its demoniac front, and boast of numbers, 
and threaten to swallow up every thing which stands in its way. 

And yet, with all its fascinations, what has it, in reality, to 
recommend it? No God, no Bible, no Saviour, no ground of 
consolation under present trials, no opening prospects of future 
glory ; what has tt, i ask again, to recommend it? And why should 
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any forsake the plain path of the gospel to chase its shadows, and 
sport themselves with its deceivings ? 

There is nothing more affecting in all history than the dying 
confession of John Theophilus Fichte, one of the great nals 
and apostles of German Pantheism. ‘I know absolutely nothing,” 
says he, ‘‘of any existence, notevenmy own. Images there are, 
and they constitute all that apparently exists. I am myself one 
of these images; nay not so much, but only a confused image of 
an image. All reality is converted into a marvellous dream, 
without a life to dream of, or a mind to dream; into a dream, 
‘ itself made up only of a dream. Perception is a dream; and 
thought, the source of all the existence, the reality, whieh I ima- 

ine to myself, is but the dream of that dream.” 

And is this the end of pantheistic piety? Is this the dying 
confession of a man who had studied it, professed it, and taught 
it, with highshonor and success, through a long course of years? 
Let me, then, ‘‘die the death of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his.”” Let me rather accept and pursue the religion of 
Paul, that I may be able to say with him, in my last hour: “I 
know in whom I have believed, and am sure that he is able to 
keep what I have committed to him against that day.” 

hat the Church of Christ is now seriously threatened from the 
inroads of that philosophy which I have attempted to describe, 
there canbeno doubt. But that it will be overcome in the conflict, 
no one who has faith in the great Captain of our salvation can for 
a moment believe. 

That we may be delivered in this day of our trial, and not 
only delivered, but come off victorious, only two things seem to me 
tobe necessary. The first is, that we know our enemy; know his 
nature, his artifices, his resources, his strength, the forms of de- 
ception which he assumes, and the ways in which he leads captive 
to destroy. 

And knowing with whom we have to contend, we are, in the 
second place, to go forth and meet him, not with arms of our 
own preparing, but in a skilful use of the old tried weapons of the 
gospel, and in a prayerful reliance on those aids and influences 
which are proffered us from heaven. It is true that, in ourselves, 
we have no strength. What are we, that we should engage the 
embattled hosts which the Prince of Darkness is now arrayin 
against us? ‘In our own sight we are but as grasshoppers, an 
so we are in their sight.” Yet it is our privilege to say, with our 
brothers of olden time: ‘We can do all things, through Christ 
strengthening us.” ‘We are more than conquerors, through him 
that hath loved us and died for us.” Relying prayerfully on his 
promised aid, and using faithfully the weapons which he hath 
_ given us, no power on earth can overcome us, or stand against 
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us. One shall be able to chase a thousand, and two to put ten 
thousand to flight, until our enemies are all scattered, and the vic- 
tory is won. 

Courage then, my brethren, in the work of the Lord; courage 
to‘ toil on, whether in early morn, or sunny noon, or evening 
shade, till the night of death comes over us, and we can no longer 
work. It is our privilege to follow a Master who never forgets 
or forsakes his faithful servants. We labor in a cause where not 
a stone is laid, or a stroke struck, or a prayer is offered up in vain. 
If we are faithful, we may behold the Puits of our labor even 
here. And this will be pleasant, amidst the turmoil and dust of 
the conflict, to see that our work is not in vain in the Lord. But 
whether this privilege is permitted us or not, we know that no 
work of faith, or labor of love, can be lost. Such works are sure 
to follow us to heaven; for it is a part of the blessing of the holy 
dead, not only that they shall rest from their labors, but that theer 
works shall follow them. May this blessing, dear brethren, be 
ours, individually and collectively ours. Amen. 





SERMON DLXXIV. 


a BY REV. A. C. PIERCE, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE GREAT LESSON OF MAN’S EARTHLY STATE. 


“Seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. 
“Set your affections on things above, not on things on the earth.” Cot. iii. 1, 2. 


Apitttinc the truth that it is the same God who has ordered 
the circumstances of man’s nature and condition in this earthly 
state of being, and inspired the pages of Revelation, it were nat- 
ural to suppose that there would be religious correspondences 
between them; that the same teachings which the “lively oracles” * 
urge upon our attention, would also, in unseen, yet to us intel- 
ligible characters, be written within and around us. 

And soitis. Religion is not alone of Revelation, it is also of Na- 
ture. Deep in the desires, the impulses, the feelings which make 
up our inward experience, and are the circumstances which 
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constitute or contribute to our outward life, its lessons are 
scarcely less impressively taught than by the hand of the sacred 
penman, guided by the superintendence of the Holy Ghost ; and 
while we commit ourselves to the Bible as an all-sufficient ‘“ Rule 
of Faith and Practice,” we should also give a language to the 
never-satisfied cravings, to the restless impulses which intimate 
our immortality. We should heed the admonitions of duty 
which are addressed to us in myriad voices by every thing around 
us in nature, and which transpires in our ever-changing history. 

So full and clear, indeed, are these lessons concerning our duty 
and our destiny, that an apostle declared those who had not re- 
ceived the written oracles to be ** without excuse,” since, “ having 
not the law,” they ‘‘are a law unto themselves.” 

Now the great practical truth of Revelation, a truth to which 
every other is in some way related, is that this life is to man, the 
chief actor in its concerns, a state probationary to another, a pe- 
riod of preparation for an existence higher, holier, and unending ; 
that the great buszness of every mortal here on earth, so far as_his 
own interests are concerned, is to get ready for entrance upon 
the heavenly state, when the probationary season is over. 

Upon almost every page of the Bible the duty of the text is 
enjoined, ‘Seek those things which are above ;” and so too 
there are circumstances of our earthly condition, elements in the 
natures we here possess, which urge the same practical lesson 
recognizing the existence of another state, bidding us make its 
attainment our commanding business on this side the grave. 

The object of this discourse shall be to specify some of these 
elements, and to point out some of these circumstances, in the 
hope that they may have some influence upon those before me, 
in ——_ to the duty and the privilege of seeking after heaven. 

. The first of these elements which I shall specify, is a cer- 
tain restless dissatisfaction with every thing earthly, an insatiate 
ambition for something higher and holier than this world affords, 
which is a part of universal experience. 

Who, of all the most highly favored in earthly possessions, 
honors, and pleasures, has ever been entirely contented and hap- 
py? Who has not experienced longings after something not yet 
realized, longings which are not and never can be satisfied with 
the passing objects of time and sense? Ask the man of affluence 
if he is at rest; and in an honest moment he will tell you that he 
derives not all the happiness from his treasures which he had an- 
ticipated. True, his wealth brings him animal comforts, surrounds 
him with conveniences, it may be splendor; it affords him the 
means of gratifying his taste, and of feeding a desire for know- 
ledge ; it secures to him, if rightly bestowed, the pure pleasure 
of charitable deeds; and in all these ways contributes to his wel- 
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fare : but still it reaches not the depth of his desire nor the press- 
ing want of his soul, and in the midst of it all there comes oft- 
times such a sense of its unsatisfying nature, that the complaint 
of Judah’s king is upon the lips, ‘All is vanity!” 

Or ask the devotee of pleasure if he is fully satisfied with any 
and all the gratifications which he purchases so dearly ; and ina 
thoughtful moment he will speak of the unrest of his spirit, the 
fears which disturb, and the wants which agitate his soul. 

And the man whose ambition has triumphed so far as to secure 
to him the honors in the gift of men—is he satisfied ? 

You have heard of the great Alexander’s tears ; how, when 
he had conquered the world, he sat down and wept because he 
“knew no other world to conquer ;” nay, rather should I say, 
because there was still a painful craving in his soul after the sat- 
isfaction of the highest renown had been exhausted. And Solo- 
mon too, as if sick of his regal honors, of the splendor of his state, 
and the gratulations of his subjects, cried, ‘‘ Vanity and vexation 
of spirit !’ 

And, mingling with this dissatisfaction with the earthly, is a 
vague hope of something now unseen, unconjectured it may be, 
which will by and by meet the soul and give it repose. Who 
does not, in the hour of his musings, send his anxious thought 
down the dim future of his being on an errand of inquiry and of 
hope, calling up before him, as from the dust, a thousand forms 
of happiness, clothing them with reality—alas! how soon by ex- 
perience proved “imaginings light as air” ? 

And why is man thus the subject of cravings insatiate, of hopes 
never to be answered in this world? What mean these movings 
of his mind; this looking for, this aspiring after something for 
ever future? It is not so with the flocks and herds: they feed, 
and are at rest. Why not man? 

I answer, God has destined him to immortality, and so planted 
in his bosom instincts and sentiments which, if obeyed, incline 
him away from earth towards heaven, where his wants can be 
met, where his spirit can find repose; for we shall be “ abun- 
dantly satisfied’? when we wake in the likeness of God. | 

If earthly discontent and hope mean any thing, they mean that 
all which this world affords is not enough to fill up man’s capa- 
city for happiness ; that time is too small for him, and that he is 
born for something beyond it, for immortality, and for this should 
live. If these restless movings of the human spirit have any sig- 
nificancy, they may be interpreted the voice of God speaking to 
each one even more forcibly than in audible accents: Ah, mortal! 
thy chief good is not below ; heaven is before thee, the theatre of a 
blissful immortality ; cleave not to things around thee, unsatisfy- 
ing, passing, but ‘“‘seek those things which are above.” 
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II. A second.circumstance conveying the same lesson is, that 
earthly objects of affection and interest depreciate to man as he 
advances in life ; in other words, as he progresses in years he 
becomes more and more incapable of deriving enjoyment from 
what is around him of an earthly nature. 

In the years of early life, every thing which can afford satis- 
faction is more prolific than in subsequent time. Is it not so? 
How different did Nature seem to us in the sunny days of child- 
hood than now in our more advanced period of life! We each 
remember the group of objects within the little circle of our 
observation with which we were then familiar :,the tree by our 
father’s dwelling, how tall it seemed, how broad and green its 
waving branches! the brook which ran murmuring by, it seemed 
a river then, wide and rapid ; the hill, too, which skirted our horizon, 
rose to our fancy asa lofty mountain ; the woods were farextended, 
and fearful was their solitude ; the village spire was immensely 
high. In a word, every thing with which our minds were con- 
versant was on a scale which excited our wonder and filled us with 
—s contemplation. But year by year, as from our various 

omes and avocations,if indeed we have been separated from these 
early associations, we have made pilgrimages to the places of our 
birth, how perceptible has been the change! Year by year the 
tree has lost something of its height and of its reach of branches ; 
the brook has become more narrow and sluggish; the hill has 
seemed less elevated above the surrounding plain; the wood has 
narrowed to the little grove, and the village spire has appeared 
less cloud-reaching: so that we have turned away from these 
scenes of early life and love with something of sadness mingling 
in our exclamation, ‘* Home, how art thou changed!” Yes, 
changed indeed, not only in these surrounding objects, but still 
more in the separations which Time and Death have occasioned 
in that once joyous, unbroken band, whose hearts beat with kin- 
dred pulsations of delight in parental and filial love. One win- 
ter’s day there was a gathering there, and a mother was borne 
forth to the burial. One summer’s eve there were low whisper- 
ings, and tears fell, and a little after we bore a sister’s form to 
its resting-place where yonder willow bends so mournfully. And 
brothers, too, are away in manly occupations, one in the busy 
city and another far off upon the blue sea. What a decline of 
happiness does Time bring in its sundering of family ties ! 
ow much of happiness was crowded into a single pleasure 
day of childhood years! Time was long, and every fountain of 
happiness to which we turned was abundant, and the waters 
were not so mingled with bitterness as in later life. Compel the 
young man to reénter upon‘ the engagements in which he found 
sincere delight in boyhood, and is he happy? Invite the aged 
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to the scenes which afforded most enjoyment in his meridian 
years, and will he relish them ? 

Even the pleasures of mind, the most pure and permanent we 
ever receive in this world, if we except those which are connect- 
ed with religious experience, begin at length to wane. One after 
another the powers fail. The eye grows dim, the ear heavy ; 
the limbs refuse their support, and reason sits feebly on her throne. 

So great is this depreciation, that he is indeed a pitiable old 
man to whose breast no cheerful memories come back from the 
past, and no cheerful anticipations of heaven ; for these are al- 
most the only enjoyments that are left to him. 

And what meaneth this gradual decay of earthly satisfactions, 
this progressive decline of earthly pleasures ? 

Is it not a friendly warning of God in hisconstitution of things, 
addressed to us at each step on our journey to the grave, in lan- 
guage which we need not mistake, declaring to us that the things 
of this world are shadowy and vain, and therefore unworthy 
of our highest affection, our chief pursuit? Is it not a voice 
appealing to us in every passing pleasure, ‘ Seek those things 
which are above’? And ah! though to the aged one failing 
sense and decaying joys may seem atrial heavy to be borne, 
yet let him not murmur against the Sovereign Disposer ; for 
this seeming severity is rather a friendly dispensation, to make 
him more ready to depart when his appointed time shall come. 
It is God’s way of ending one after another the ties which bind 
him here, and raising his affections to “things above, where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God.” 

III. But such reasoning leads us toanother step. Not only do 
earthly things depreciate in their interest to our minds with pro- 
gressing years, but they all do positively decay. 

Transitiveness is impressed upon every thing beneath the sky. 
The forms of Nature wear it; every thing that is useful, every 
thing that is beautiful, every thing sublime, save truth itself, bears 
its traces. The flowers of spring, the verdure of summer, and the 
fruits of autumn in rapid succession pass away; the forest tree 
grows old and dies; even the hills, emblematic of all that is 
most permanent, imperceptibly but surely are crumbling down! 
Do we search out the proudest monuments of art, they are 
perished. The temples and statues, the triumphal arches and 
commemorative pillars which transcendent genius erected in the 
ancient cities, mingle in the dust with the forms of those who 
were their authors. Thrones perish, dynasties pass away, nations 
cease to be, even whole races of men become extinct, so that 
even now the busy workman with his spade throws up the bones 
of,a once mighty people, now all gone, or their miserable remnants 
hasting toward the setting sun of existence as well as of the 
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western sky. Nothing, nothing upon which we can fix the heart 
or place our dependence, but this is its affecting memorial: “It 
wants continuance.” 

Under this universal law, what changes does a single life- 
time realize! so that the aged one complains, ‘1 am a lone mon- 
ument of a generation gone; every thing else has passed away.” 

How much of life and excellence is trampled in the dust by 
the rushing years of a single century! Could one rise up from 
his grave of an hundred years to wander again in the places and 
amid the scenes familiar in his lifetime, think you that he would 
fondly recognize his old friendships? Nay; but every thing 
around weal be strange, so that he would almost desire to be 
gathered again for very loneliness to the grave of the Past. 

And is there no religious significancy to this law reaching every 
where, and which nothing can defy or resist?’ Yes : in this lan- 
guage of decay there is a meaning of solemn import for our 
thoughts to ponder. It speaks to the busy actor in life’s con- 
cerns of his own perishable earthly being; it bids him learn his 
own sympathy with mortality ; and since he is also to die, it pre- 
sents that event as the one for which he should be mainly so- 
licitous, rather than about temporal enjoyments and accumu- 
lations. 

In sepulchral accents the lesson comes up from every perish- 
ing form, from every silent vale, from every mouldering pile, 
and from every solemn grave, ‘“O man, thou too hast the black’ 
rod swaying over thee; the lines of decay are upon thy brow; 
its elements are busy in thy bones: and since thou must leave all 
the objects of earth so soon, aspire to those objects which are 
offered to thy seeking, in heaven.” 

IV. Again, we are impressively admonished to the same duty 
by the disappointments and the yearnings of our earthly affections. 

Our hearts are delicately attuned with sensibilities and feel- 
ings, which must fix upon objects which are capable of returning 
to us enjoyment in their appreciation and love. 

To one, the objects of Nature are the centres of affection ; the 
woodland, the vale, the mountain, the placid stream, or the over- 
arching sky with its countless flames, engross the heart with an 
almost idolatrous fondness. But these, as we have seen, are 
ever changing, and the conviction will force itself upon us, that 
by and by, when the infirmities of age come on, we can no lon- 
ger appreciate Nature’s beauty ; that the dull eye can no more 
behold her splendors, or the palsied ear listen to her harmonies, 
or the heart thrill to her silent, yet persuasive eloquence. 

Or it may be that our love centres in the truths open to our 
search in the various fields of knowledge. Can these ever dis- 
appoint us? Yes: for we know that the mental powers grow 
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feeble. Memory weakened will no more bring the pleasing | 
themes before us, nor reason by her various processes serve our 
happiness. 

Most of all do we love our friends. A golden chain of sym- 

athy binds our hearts together, and offices of varied kindness 
lon inspired mutual gratitude and reciprocal attachment. Side 
by side we have passed along the pathway of life, mingling in 
the same scenes, pursuing the same ends, our spirits refreshed 
by kindred joys; and when the time comes that they must pass 
away from us upon the returnless journey, or when the spell 
which has bound us is broken, our hearts follow after them with 
irrepressible longings; so that, except from the fears which sin 
has occasioned, we would even desire to go with them to the 
spirit-world, that thereby we might not be separated. 

The truth is, we must have objects of affection, or else we are 
miserable. Such is the law of our natures; and it has illustra- 
tion in the case of many a forsaken one whose vices have driven 
friends away from him, and who in old age sits upon the verge 
of the grave, not more the monument of sin’s folly than of the 
desolation of an unloving heart. 

And if this be so, what impression comes home to us under 
the conviction that all earthly objects fail? We have need to 
rest our hearts upon something which can outlive the changes of 
time, something like the soul itself, immortal; and whither shall 
we look? Must we be given up to the wretchedness of desolate 
affections forever? No! It is our privilege—and this element of 
our nature tells us so—it is our privilege to fix our hearts upon 
things above, which are changeless and eternal. We may, in 
obedience to this demand of our’being, we should, look to heaven 
as the home of undying spirits, and long for union with them 
there, to be separated no more. We may, our heart’s best 
promptings demand that we should, prepare for loving the En- 
throned One for ever and ever; oa if here on earth, as the 
apostle teaches, the love of Him seen only by faith fills the 
breast with “joy unspeakable and full of glory,” surely the 
— of his presence will meet all the yearnings of the 

eart. 

There is then, in every vicissitude which removes from us an 
ye beloved, a voice of Providence, distinctly saying to us, 
“Look away from earth for your objects of chief affection ; ob- 
jects worthy and undying are found alone in heaven!” 

V. Finally, the strong persuasion which the soul has of a con- 
tinuance of being beyond this life, and its fears lest it may not 
all be well in that state, is a presumption of an endless future, 
and an ever present motive to live with respect to it. 

All, save him who would gladly be rid of himself, if only he 
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might thereby escape the retributions of an accusing conscience, 
shrink back from the dreadful thought of annihilation; they 
will, not, they cannot believe that the grave shall end them. To 
cease to be, to have consciousness suspended, the light of in- 
telligence put out—to live no more! Terrific thought! Ah! 
how it makes the soul 


—“shrink back upon itself, 
And startle at destruction.” 


‘ 

Could you enter the secret chamber of the professed unbeliever’s 
soul, you should hear anxious inquiries making it manifest that 
his own convictions of immortality are too strong for him. “What 
if there should be another life! What if those who have left us 
are exploring the domains of an undefined futurity! What if the 
Bible be not a fiction! Startling thought! What if I should 
never die !” 

And who does not under such conviction revolve seriously the 
probability whether the eternity before him shall be one of joy or 
sorrow? Who commits high-handed sin without being possessed 
with at least a momentary fear lest the Omniscient Eye saw it, 
and the angel recorder wrote it down against a final account? 
Who can rid himself of all fear that there is in the untried reali- 
ties of another world a punishment for those who love not God? 

And why is the soul of man thus persuaded without a line of 
argument that it shall never die? Why thus fearful that it may 
not live in heaven? The answer is obvious. God has a witness 
in the moral being which asserts the great truth of immortality. 
He has constituted his creaturg so that he almost intuitively 
believes in perpetuity of existence because eternity is before him. 
He fears that all may not be well with him because a world of 
woe is appointed for the wicked. He trembles to commit out- 
breaking sin because the remorse which agitates his bosom is but 
the harbinger of a more fearful retribution to follow upon unre- 
pented wrong. And in all these convictions and anxieties is God 
prompting him to such effort as may secure admission to heaven. 


1. The subject, thus treated, affords in its inferences—first, a 
striking proof of God’s benevolent desire to save all his creatures. 

That they may not fail of blessedness at last, he has impressed 
his warnings and his lessons of instruction upon their very na- 
tures, so that they cannot lose or entirely deface them. 

He has as it were appointed to each man on earth a minister 
of truth, a friendly Mentor to attend him in all his goings, cease- 
lessly to remind him of his destiny and his duty ; and if afterall this 
one shall fail of eternal life, witnesses will rise up in his own 
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bosom to swear that he has not perished unwarned, and that his 
retribution is just. 

2. The subject also vindicates the righteousness of God in his 
declared purpose to call all men to his bar for judgment, and to 
reward them according to the deeds done in the body. 

It were manifest injustice that any should be condemned and 

punished without light sufficient, if improved, to guide them in 
the way to heaven; and such injustice belongs not to the Holy 
«One. - Some have received the clear light of the gospel, by that 
light shall be judged, and, if wanting in the conditions of forgive- 
ness, be condemned. But others, to whom the blessing of Revela- 
tion has never come, shall be found without excuse; for the light 
of nature shone upon their path, and the promptings of nature in 
their breasts were most decided. They might have reached the 
heavenly world, but in blind folly they shut their eyes to the 
light afforded, ahd shut their ears to the pleadings in their own 
bosoms—the ceaseless, urgent pleadings of God’s love. Such is 
the teaching of the Gentile apostle: ‘‘For as many as have 
sinned without law shall also perish without law, and as many 
as have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law.” Thus 
shall be wiped away every stain of unrighteousness from the 
record of that great day’s proceedings, that the heathen had 
knowledge and warning enough for salvation if it had been 
improved; and this it is that must make the sinner under the 
gospel more guilty, and fearfully augment his condemnation, that 
the full splendor of the Word dawned upon his path. Ah! fear- 
ful enough to have sinned and perished against the convictions of 
natural reason and conscience ; but if there are degrees of award 
to the finally lost, as Inspiration teaches, in a lower place than 
is occupied by spirits lost from the benighted land, room! for the 
rejector of the gospel—room ! 

3. And lastly, the subject teaches the unbeliever in Revelation, 
that though he abjures the written Word, yet the law of God 
impressed upon his moral nature holds him to a faith in an eternal 
state of being, and to.an ordering of his life with reference to 
that state. 

Will one free himself from religious obligations, it is not 
enough that he denies that prophets spake and seraphs wrote by 
the inspiration of God, and poets sang as his Spirit was upon 
them. It is not enough that the Great Teacher shall be pro- 
nounced an impostor, and his apostles be denied a hearing as 
fanatic and deluded men. 

A law and a gospel yet remain written on the very constitution 
of his earthly state. He must first blank his own moral nature, 
or still is he bound “ by patient continuance in well doing to seek 
for glory and honor and immortality.” 
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In the violence of skepticism, though we should destroy that 
blessed volume which “ brings life and immortality to light,” 
and which has guided so many pilgrims from this dark world to 
their home in heaven, yet 


“A voice within us speaks that startling word, 
Man! thou shalt never die!” 


and reason answers, “Live! live for that eternity to which thou 
art bound.” 

Ah, time-serving mortal! though you may have never obeyed’ 
the warning words of Jesus, yet heed these lessons of your 
earthly state, and begin to raise your affection ‘to things above, 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God.” Pass not, pass 
not to your solemn future with life’s great work unperformed, 
lest not only a God of revelation, but thine own oa also, rise 
up in the place of judgment and demand thy condemnation! 





MORAL INFLUENCE. 


No thoughtful mind can dwell without emotion on the account- 
ability to which every intelligent being is held by his Maker for 
the moral influences which he allows to affect him, and the 
character which he shall be found to possess in the great day of 
account. But with what an aspect of solemnity is individual 
responsibility invested, when viewed.as embracing, not only the 
moral character which each one himself possesses, but the influ- 
ence which he is every moment exerting in giving character to 
the moral dispositions and acts of others! The idea of contribut- 
ing, even to the least extent, towards what is so full of vital 
and eternal concern to an immortal being as his moral character, 
is startling. How much more so when it is considered that the 
influence every one is exerting to form the moral character, and 
thus to decide the eternal destiny of others, is not likely to be of 
small extent ; that, though in the first instance limited and seem- 
ingly trifling, it has the property of perpetuating itself in unend- 
ing progression and ever-widening circles. As a pebble cast into 
the ocean raises a ripple that widens and still widens, and con- 
tinues to expand till it breaks on the opposite shore; so, even a 
trifling act may raise a ripple on the ocean of influence which 
will go on steadily increasing, each circle becoming wider and 
wider, till it reaches the shores of eternity. On the summit of 
some snow-capped mountain, a few snow-flakes, coming in con- 
tact, commence their descent together. The ball, at first too 
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insignificant to attract notice, swells by constant accretions, till 
now it looms, a stupendous mass, on the brow of the mountain ; 
and now, a mighty avalanche, it rushes thundering down, carry- 
ing devastation and death in its path. A spark of fire falls among 
the tall grass on the prairie; a drop of water might extinguish it ; 
but, fanned to a flame by the breeze, it enkindles and spreads, till 
soon one broad expanse of flame outreaches the view, and defies 
all earthly power to quell. Thus, a word, spoken perhaps in 
thoughtlessness, or even a look, a cast of the human features or 
glance of the eye, may set in motion a train of influences that shall 
go onward, widening and strengthening in its progress, till time 
shall be no longer. Then, in the day of final consummation and 
award, shall first its true extent, its manifold relations, and its 
mighty results be known. 

An humble, devoted follower of Christ goes forth on a Sabbath 
morning, and gathers from the streets a few degraded, outcast 
children, and instils into their dark minds the elements of Christian 
truth. It was a simple, unpretending act; but what has been 

heresult? The establishment of Sabbath-schools, with all the 
wide-spread and beneficent influences that have emanated from. 
that institution. Make now the attempt to follow but a single 
line of those influences, and where does it lead us? A ragged, 
deserted, friendless boy, wandering in the streets of London, is 
accosted by the kind voice of that devoted Christian laborer. 
He is taken by the hand and led tothe place of instruction. As 
he listens to the story of the Cross, unfolded in the simple but 
earnest lessons of the faithful teacher, a new light dawns upon 
his dark mind. His heart is melted; in humble penitence he 
lays himself at the feet of the Saviour of sinners, and, with his 
soul loosed from its bondage and burning with love, inquires, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” Obedient tothe sover- 
eign word and to the impulses of his own renewed heart, he goes 
forth to tell those without hope and without God, ashe had been, of 
the Saviour he has found. He unlocks the gospel of that Saviour 
from a strange tongue, and gives it, in their own language, to the 
two hundred millions of a land which darkness had covered. 
The faithful missionary has long since gone to his rest ; but who 
shall estimate the extent of that influence which, tracing back to 
the humble labors of a Sabbath-school teacher, shall roe | and its 
results appear, only when the redeemed of China are numbered 
with the Church triumphant? 

None are exempt from this moral power, however obscure their 
station, or small their talents. 'The humble Christian, as he rises, 
self-distrusting, and speaks in faint and faltering accents of his 
love to the Saviour, little thinks of the influence he is exerting; 
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yet those broken sentences have sunk into the proud and hard- 
ened heart of the infidel, and been the means of his salvation. 

A faithful Christian mother teaches her infant son to lisp, ‘Our 
Father.”” With her soft hand upon his head, she kneels beside 
him, and, with that earnestness which none but a mother feels, 
invokes Heaven’s blessing on her darling boy. The boy becomes 
a man; and long, long years after that sainted mother has sunk 
to her rest, the pressure of that hand is felt on his brow, and 
those tender, earnest tones, interceding at the throne of mercy in 
his behalf, still linger in his ears. An influence from that sacred 
scene evermore hovers near him in his pathway through life, 
like a spirit of goodness, calling him away from vice, and wooing 
him to holiness and heaven. ' 

Curist1an! to you God may have given but humble talents, 
little wealth, and an obscure station; but he has given to you 
influence over immortal beings. Guard it as an inviolable trust! 
Thus, it may be for immortality and eternal life to others, and for 
a crown of glory to your own head. Abused, it may be your 
own condemnation, and to your fellows everlasting woe.—New- 


York Recorder. 





THE GOSPEL PRECIOUS. 


Ou, precious gospel! Will any merciless hand endeavor to 
tear away from our hearts this best, this last, and sweetest con- 
solation ?/ Would you darken the only avenue through which one 
ray of hope can enter? Would you tear from the aged and infirm 
poor the only prop on which their souls can repose in peace ? 
Would you deprive the dying of their only source of consolation ? 
Would you rob the world of its richest treasure? Would you 
let loose the flood-gates of every vice, and bring back upon the 
earth the horrors of superstition, or the atrocities of atheism ? 
Then endeavor to subvert the gospel ; throw around you the fire- 
brands of infidelity ; laugh at religion, and make a mock of futu- 
rity; but be assured, for all these things God will bring you into 
judgment. I will persuade myself that a regard for the welfare 
of their country, if no higher motive, will induce men to respect 
the Christian religion. And every pious heart will say, Rather 
let the light of the sun be extinguished than the precious light ot 
the gospel— Dr. Archibald Alexander. 





